MANAGEMENT SHARING
(a) SHOP COMMITTEES

COMMITTEE SYSTEM IN AMERICAN SHOPS1

Before the United States went into the war there were very
few shop committee systems in American industrial plants.
Outstanding, however was the "plan of representation" of the
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company instituted by the Rockefeller
interests as a result of the sincere attempt to find some way to
eliminate sources of friction between the men and the man-
agement in their great Western properties, This plan was In-
augurated in 1915 Some four years prior to this time, Hart,
Schaffner and Marx (1911) had entered into an agreement
with the unions which called for the establishment of a very
thorough system of representation and adjudication. The White
Motor Company put a less elaborate plan into effect in 1915,
and here and there other companies are to be found adopting
the principle of collective bargaining, worked out in more or
less detail In 1892 Mr. H. F. J. Porter, industrial engineer,
introduced democratic principles into the management of one
of the smaller Westinghouse companies, and, of course, the
"protocols" in the cloak and suit industries in New York and
elsewhere dated 'back to 1915 or earlier.

With the entrance of the United States into the war the
Federal Government, taking the role of stabilizer and acceler-
ator of war production, turned to the principle of the shop
committee as one which should be introduced into practice at
this critical time. The National War Labor Board, the United
States Shipping Board, the War Labor Policies Board and other
governmental agencies promoted the establishment of shop
committees and other forms of collective bargaining wherever
the Government entered into industrial controversies either as
an employer or as an arbitrator. There was thus established
a body of experience, which, in spite of its war-time origin, has

i By W. L Stoddard. From an article in Industrial Management.
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